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was at the Casa Lanfranchi at Pisa, and gave Leigh
Hunt the ground floor. Leigh Hunt describes him
as lounging about half the day in a nankeen jacket^
and white duck trousers, singing in a swaggering
fashion, in a voice at once "thin and veiled/' a
boisterous air of Rossini's, riding out with pistols
accompanied by his dogs, and sitting up half the
night to write Don Juan over gin and water. He
was living at the time with the Countess Guiccioli,
who had married a man four times her age, had
obtained a separation, and now lived as Byron's
mistress, with her father and brother in the same
house.

That Hunt should have been willing to bring
his wife and a growing family under the same
roof does not reflect much credit on him, espe-
cially when he found that Byron was not averse to
saying cynical and even corrupting things to Hunt's
boys, when Hunt himself was absent. Mrs. Leigh
Hunt took a stronger line; she cordially disliked
Byron from the first. On one occasion when
Byron said to her that Trelawny had been finding
fault with his morals, Mrs. Leigh Hunt said tren-
chantly that it was the first time she had ever heard
of them.

Leigh Hunt soon perceived that he and Byron
had very little in common. Byron disliked his
familiarity and his airs of equality; while he him-
self was not long in discovering Byron to be ego-
tistical to the verge of insanity, childishly vain of
his rank, ill-natured, jealous, coarse, inconsider-
ate, disloyal, a blabber of secrets, mean, deceitful